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INTRODUCTION; CONFERENCE ON ACADEMIC DEANS 



Charles G. Jenkins 
Dean of Instruction 
Highland Community College 



The topic for this morning's sessicn concerns probably the most 
difficult and controversial duty of the Dean of Instruction. I do not 
think it an incorrect generalization to say that little causes more 
animated discussion among faculty and administration alike than the 
process of evaluating instructional staff whether it be for purposes of 
improving instruction, purposes of retention, promotion or tenure, or - 
and I must speak softly - purposes of merit pay determinations. 

The methods v criteria, and instruments used for evaluation are 
legion, each evaluator ready with ample evidence as to why his particu- 
lar technique is so very excellent and each evaluatee equally rj:ady with 
evidence as to why the evaluation neither measures what it is supposed to 
measure nor adequately points out the extreme competence of the instruc- 
tor - unless of course the results are extremely positive. 

This morning we are privileged to have with us a number of persons 
who, speaking from both the giving and receiving end, may help us to 
understand the problems a little more completely and, perhaps, even 
suggest a few answers. 

EVALUATION AT HIGHLAND COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Prior to this year, Highland Community College had no formal procedure 
for evaluating instruction and, I suppose, one can say that as far as ad- 
ministrative evaluation of staff is concerned we still have no formal 
method. We have developed during the past year, however, a device for 
student rating of instruction, which was used for the first time this last 
semester, and which will be used this coming year on a trial basis. 

Naturally, a prime concern of any educational institution is the 
quality of its instruction. The maintenance and improvement of instruc- 
tional quality should be, therefore, a continuous process. Recognizing 
this, the President of Highln sought the assistance of the College Ad- 
ministrative Council to develop some means of evaluating the instructional 
process. The Council, in turn, appointed an ad hoc committee to research 
the question and report back to the Council with recommendations. The 
report, which has been distributed to Illinois community college deans of 
instruction, emerged after more than a year of discussion. My dubious role 
as Chairman of the committee, composed of administration and faculty with 
some student advisement, was to bring to the committee the necessary infor- 
mation so that some decisions could be made and, when necessary, suggest 
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compromises to move any stalemate off center. 

I have distributed copies of what was ultimately developed, and I 
shall later in this program or individually be happy to answer any 
questions you might have. For these next few minutes, however, I should 
like to share some reflections which grew out of the experience with the 
ad hoc committee and which might serve as guidelines if you choose to 
develop or change your procedures for instructional staff evaluation. 
These, incidentally, tend as well to serve as a summary of this morning's 
presentations. 

1. The purpose is paramount. The style, contents and method of 
any evaluative procedure can only be developed after the 
purpose for such an evaluation is determined. 

2. The faculty and, if possible, student body must be involved 
in its creation. No evaluative process can succeed without 
full support of the faculty, for they are the ones who will be 
evaluated. 

3. Any device developed must allow for flexibility. It must 
examine the total instructional process without being so 
specific that it stifles innovation or ignores disciplinary 
approaches. One teaches a basic math course differently than 

a group discussion course, for example, and so may be evaluated 
with different criteria. 

4. Any instrument so general, must allow the instructor through 
discussion or sub-testing to draw out specific problems in a 
general area of weakness. 

5. The procedures should be constructive, should emphasize those 
elements generally agreed upon as being critical to quality in- 
struction, and simple enough to be used effectively. 

6. No one, single method has or probably ever will be developed 
which will meet the needs of all institutions. It is essential 
that each institution develop its own procedure® which reflect 
the personality, the philosophy, and the character of the indi- 
vidual institution. 

7. Any administrator whu requires his instructional staff to be 
evaluated and who himself evaluates then, must be willing to 
develop the procedures for his own evaluation by those who work 
under him. The quality of instruction in any institution can 
depend as much or more upon the environment for good teaching 
created for the instructor by the administrator as is created by 
the instructor alone. Quality instruction is a complex and very 
personal process which involves close interaction between all 
elements involved in its creation - the administrator, the in- 
structor, the student. 




INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF EVALUATION 



Alfred Wisgoski 
Administrative Dean 
Illinois Valley Community College 



There is almost universal agreement that the single roost important 
ingredient determining the success or failure of any educational institu- 
tion is the quality of its instructional staff. In higher education this 
is especially true of the community junior collage where emphasis is o' 
teaching rather than research. But how is instruction to be evaluated': 
While debate on techniques for evaluation have filled educational journals 
there is still no agreement on the validity of various methods, and not 
much information on the degree to which they are utilized. In fact, the 
evaluation of instruction remains one of the crucial problems facing educa 
tional institutions. 

The invitation to participate in this morning's program included the 
suggestion that my remarks focus primarily on Illinois Valley Community 
College's attempt to resolve the problem, i.e., to describe the college's 
efforts to evaluate its instructional staff. 



Obstacles to Evaluation Must Be Overcome 

Before describing Illinois Valley's efforts to evaluate instruction, 
it seems appropriate to consider several major obstacles that must be over 
come before any college can develop an effective system of evaluation. 

First, the growing communications gulf between faculty members and 
administrators must be bridged. Such a gulf obviously fosters misunder- 
standing, suspicion and distrust of evaluation. Junior college adminis- 
trators and faculty members are not of necessity natural enemies. They 
have many common interests and, hopefully, a common goal — the provision of 
quality instruction for the students. If indeed, evaluating instruction 
is a common concern, the first step seems to be to seek means of improving 
communication and establishing the rapport that is a prerequisite to any 
fruitful effort toward effective evaluation. 

Secondly, administrators must provide leadership in developing viable 
policies and procedures for evaluating the faculty. In too manv instances 
administrators really fumble cround in this area. Much of the facility's 
historical distrust of evaluation must be attributed to inept administra- 
tive leadership. Any system of evaluation involves good faith. Sound 
decisions are impossible unless honesty prevails. It seems equally in- 
appropriate for administrators to misuse evaluation to release teachers to 
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keep the tax rate down or to lack the strength of conviction necessary 
to prevent incompetent instructional staff members from gaining tenure. 
There is no place for cronyism in education. Personal relationships must 
not be permitted to interfere with evaluation of instruction. The in- 
structor must know that the evaluation system does not violate his 
academic freedom. He expects that it should be instructive. 

Closely related is a third major obstacle, namely, the widespread 
belief that teaching cannot adequately evaluated because it does not 
lend itself to any specific, neat, tangible method of evaluation. Because 
teaching does involve many intangibles, there is a general tendency to 
ignore the problem. Admittedly there are no definitive answers to the 
question, "What is effective teaching?" Absolute precision and objectivity 
in faculty evaluation are almost certainly unattainable but the need to 
evaluate is undeniable. For the large majority of teachers, evaluation 
offers a means of improving instruction. 

All of the obstacles that impede the evaluation of the instructional 
staff can be overcome if there is an institutional climate of trust between 
faculty and administrators, and it is mutually understood that evaluation 
should be for the improvement of instruction. Now permit me to describe 
some of the evaluative procedures that Illinois Valley hafi found effective. 



Effective Recruitment - A Prerequisite to Instructional 
Staff E valuation 

Illinois Valley’s commitment to quality instruction is initially ex- 
pressed in its recruitment of faculty. All too frequently the process of 
hiring instructional staff in community colleges is an administrative 
effort to "get someone aboard" with the view that unwanted staff members 
can always be released. Staff recruitment at Illinois Valley is preceded 
by a careful assessment of staff needs. The analysis of staff needs is a 
joint responsibility of the Administrative Dean and the chairmen of the 
respective divisions of the college. Division chairmen in turn discuss 
staff having qualifications that complement the returning instructional 
personnel. 

After the assessment of prcfessional Btaff needs is completed, the 
following procedures are employed: 

A written notice of staff needs, including a brief job description, 
desired qualifications, and the salary range, is sent to approximately 100 
colleges, universities and placement agencies. All applications received 
by the college are reviewed independently by the Division Chairmen and the 
Administrative Dean. Division Chairmen invite senior members of their 
division to participate in the selection process. The three most promising 
candidates for each vacan cy are invited to the campus for personal inter- 
views. Every candidate is interviewed by the respective Division Chairman, 
a senior staff member whose field of specialization is most closely related 
to the vacancy to be filled, the Administrative Dean, and the President of 
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the college, if he is available. Should all candidates interviewed for 
a given vacancy be unacceptable to the interviewers, the selection 
process is repeated. 

The assumption is that Illinois Valley employs only qualified 
faculty. Therefore, the primary purpose of evaluation is not to prove 
who is qualified or not, but to improve instruction. All evaluation is 
directed to that purpose. 



Illinois Valley's S ystem of Evaluation 

Evaluation, in the view of some, is a matter of politics or the un- 
questioned judgment of the administration. Others believe it is impossible 
to precisely define good teaching. They go on the assumption that there 
should be no evaluation. In most institutions, evaluations do go on — but 
often haphazardly. 

To avoid whimsical and capricious administrative evaluation and to 
overcome the obstacles to evaluation previously discussed, Illinois Valley 
has developed systematic evaluative procedures predicated on an analysis of 
the faculty member's role. Paramount among these is teaching. Other con- 
tributions — such as committee work, the sponsorship of clubs, the guidance 
of students, and participation in community affairs, are considered secondary. 

Faculty members are advised, at the time of recruitment, of the institu- 
tional policies that have been developed cooperatively by the faculty and 
administration to promote the improvement of teaching. They are clearly ad- 
vised that teaching is of primary importance at Illinois Valley and that 
evaluation is regarded as an essential element of improved teaching. 

Faculty members have always recognized the importance of evaluation, 
but many have feared it. Reasons for these fears have been previously dis- 
cussed. Illinois Valley has attempted to minimize faculty anxiety in a 
variety of ways. First, evaluative techniques have been cooperatively 
developed to provide a means of upgrading instruction and improving the 
skills of faculty members. Secondly, the system is based on a foundation 
of mutual trust. Faculty can expect maximum freedom in teaching and exter- 
nal interference. Thirdly, evaluation is institution wide, i.e., it is not 
limited to the instructional staff. Finally, the system is flexible and 
subject to annual review and subsequent modifications. 

The evaluative process Includes self-evaluation, voluntary participa- 
tion in student evaluation of instruction, classroom visitation, and a 
candid, private discussion of the instructor's progress and prospects. The 
follow-up conference ix\ considered essential to the effectiveness of the 
system. 

Several seif-evaluative instruments, including video tapes, are avail- 
able to the faculty. Recognizing that students have a right to opinions 
about instruction — and they do have them — all instructors are encouraged 
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to offer students an opportunity to evaluate their instruction. It seems 
especially desirable to require new staff members to use student opinion 
rating forms. A variety of student opinion rating forms are available. 

During the past academic year, more than 75% of the faculty voluntarily 
solicited students* evaluation. 

The principle evaluative technique used at Illinois Valley is class- 
room visitation by an evaluative team involving a responsible administrator 
and o teaching colleague. There are, of course, the questions of stage 
fright which may afflict the visited instructor and the matter of sampling-- — 
how many and which times to visit — that had to be resolved. These were not 
found to be insoluble problems. In fact, visitation based on mutual trust 
and confidence have proven particularly beneficial to the inexperienced 
teachers. Typically, new instructors are visited at least five times 
annually. Exchange of classroom visits involving senior and junior staff 
members has been a concomitant result. The faculty have been especially 
receptive to visitation — frequently inviting more visitation than originally 
planned. It should be noted that visitation takes considerable time, but 
if colleges are serious about teacher evaluation, it is time well spent. 

Some educators may protest that administrative and faculty judgments 
are subjective, but at least they are the judgments of qualified, exper- 
ienced personnel who, in the final analysis, must make the decision to re- 
tain instructional staff members. Only when repeated evaluations reveal 
continued teaching Ineffectiveness, is a non-tenure faculty member denied 
continued employment with the college. In reality, the evaluative system 
functions as a safeguard against capricious dismissal for non-tenure faculty 
members . 



Conclusion 



It has not been the aim of this discussion to prescribe specific 
recommendations for faculty evaluation. This is something which must be 
worked out by each institution in terms of its own situation and its own 
goals. Programs of faculty evaluation should reflect quite directly each 
institution's philosophy of education. That is, the factors considered in 
evaluation are to a great extent a description of the kinds of faculty 
members the college wishes to have. 

Hopefully, this presentation will stimulate some of the participants of 
the program to critically review the system of instructional evaluation they 
employ . 




IMPRESSIONS OF EVALUATION 
OF 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 



Frank Rausa 

Social Studies Instructor 
Sauk Valley College 



In a day and age when most Americans are aware of dissent, it is 
ironic that in the name of "law and order," "Stability," "Tranquillity , " 
or even "peace," many individuals are perilously close to being denied 
due process. It is even more unfortunate that within the walls of in- 
stitutions of higher learning, the intellectual community — traditionally 
the vanguard of any significant political, economic, or social moveinent — 
is similarly faced with situations whereby the rights of individuals are 
seriously infringed upon, and in some instances violated, whenever it 
comes to the process of evaluation of professional staff. To roe, the heart 
of any evaluation program is the implementation and adherence to a definite 
evaluation policy and a grievance procedure where the rights of the adminis- 
tration, faculty, and students are closely safeguarded. 

The prime concern of any educational instituion is the quality of its 
instruction. Since education is a continuous process, the maintenance and 
improvement of instruction must be likewise continuous. To be sure, the 
problem of evaluating professional staff is controversial. This writer is 
not, has never been, nor ever will be an authority on the evaluation of 
college instructors. In fact, I am rather a neophyte in the teaching pro- 
fession. Yet, in the three years of teaching on the junior college level, 
some of the idealism and enthusiasm that I possessed has been stunted when 
I became aware of some of the unpleasant realities that exist in our pro- 
fession. Permit me to share with you people, the conclusions I have 
reached concerning evaluation of teaching on the community college level. 

It is assumed that college administrators only employ those individual 
who are qualified to be instructors. Accordingly, the purpose of evalua- 
tion procedures should be the following: 

1. To provide the means of assessing 
instructional techniques. 

2. To identify specific weaknesses of 
faculty members in the overall intent 
to provide classroom instruction. 

3. To provide the opportunities to 
upgrade instruction and improve the 
teaching skills of faculty members. 

With this in mind, it is imperative that the qualifies and abilities 
that make good teachers, should be the only criteria used in a truly mean- 
ingful evaluation procedure. Especially on the community college level where 
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the emphasis is upon teaching and the dilemma of "publish or perish" is 
not yet firmly established. 

An excellent study on evaluation was compiled under the auspices of 
Highland Community College at Freeport, Illinois, and contains several 
statements which are quite succinct and profound. Noteworthy are the 
comments relating to criteria that students and administrators looked for 
in an instructor. For instance, on student rating fc**ms, the following 
items were considered: 

1. Knowledge of subject natter, 

2. Interest and enthusiasm in subject matter. 

3. Organization and clarity of presentation. 

4. Suitability and variety of approach in the 
presentation of subject matter. 

5. Appropriateness of assignments. 

6. Degree of student interaction and student interest. 

7. Helpfulness and sympathy towards the student. 

8. Tolerance and respect for student ideas. 

9. Quality of examinations and evaluative techniques. 

10. Fairness. 

Obviously, these are ten characteristics and qualities that adminis- 
trators could wholeheartedly endorse as being desirable. Yet, adminis- 
trators place a great deal of emphasis on one's abilities to work well 
with others and professional growth. 

You will note, the ten areas of interests to students pertain to 
teaching performance. Quite understandably, students are only interested 
in what they can derive from a course. This is rightfully so, for when 
they spend time and money for their education they should expect a return 
for their efforts. The relationship that evolves in the classroom is a 
personal one between the instructor and his students. For the duration of 
the class period, students must know that they are the focal point of 
attention in an instructor's words, thoughts and deeds, Students are not 
overly concerned if their instructor teaches twelve, fifteen or eighteen 
credit hours; is taking additional graduate study at a nearby university; 
is a member of the college’s convocations and special events committee; 
promptly submits departmental and college reports; is a member of numerous 
professional societies; or ever publishes an article or book. Regrettably, 
some college instructors have been dismissed from their positions because 
of unsatisfactory personal appearance, annoying mannerisms, or lacking 
manifestations of the institution's official college philosophy. These 
latter items are secondary in an evaluation procedure. The paramount 
criterion in the process of evaluation must be instructional performance. 

One can raise the question of the validity of classroom visitation b^ 
a college administrator — be he the Dean of Instruction or the Departmental 
Chairman. A method incidentally used in many colleges in the State of 
Illinois. No professional person could possibly object to classroom visita- 
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tion if such observation is for the purpose of assessing or improving in- 
structional techniques. However, considerable opposition does occur if 
the visitation is used exclusively for either the retention or dismissal; 
promotional purposes or advancement on the salary schedule; the placement 
or non-placement of a faculty member on tenure. 

At this point, it is interesting to note some of the methods of 
evaluating college instructors. Evaluation has been conducted by admin- 
istrative and/or colleaguial visitations; impromptu and informal conversa- 
tions; complaints of students, parents, and community residents; grade 
distribution or enrollment records; student evaluations; and, of course, 
the old "reliable grapevine." 

In order to effectively carry out any valid evaluation procedure, one 
cannot emphasize too heavily, the purposes and criteria of the evaluation 
process. To these ends, it is advocated that whatever policy is in force, 
the college instructor be afforded due process from the initial date of 
appointment — and not when the individual obtains tenure! The right for 
a person to be aware of one r s alleged deficiencies can only be meaningful 
if he also enjoys the privilege to either concur or dispute them. This 
right of due process is not only ethical and professional, but is guaran- 
teed by the United States Constitution. Too often, institutional policies 
transcend the Constitution. This tendency is slowly changing because of 
various court decisions involving civil rights. The concept of due process 
is the very essence of our society and we in the intellectual world should 
not have to be reminded of this by mandates delivered down from the court 
bench. 

Evaluation procedures should be made clear from the first day an in- 
structor steps foot inside the classroom. Evaluation should meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the institution and the instructor. Certainly, the follow- 
ing is not meant to be definitive, merely suggestive: 

1< The faculty member should decide iri advance with his 
immediate supervisor the means that: will be used to 
evaluate him. 

a. Visitations by Departmental Chairman, Dean of 
Instruction, or colleagues. 

b. Self-evaluation. 

(1) Statement of objectives, goals, and 
techniques to be used in teaching. 

(2) !<fhat areas an individual feels he needs 
improvements » 

c. Student evaluations. 

(1) To be used for instructor f c benefit only 
as a means to improve teaching skills. 

(2) Or, at the option of the instructor, to 
be used with other supporting data for 
promotional purposes. 
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2. Whatever procedures are decided upon, there must be continous 
communication between the instructor and his immediate super- 
visor — both on the informal and formal levels of communica- 
tion. 

3. Whenever a deficiency is noted, the instructor should be ad- 
vised of means to bring about corrective action. 

a. Observation of instructional techniques of 
colleagues . 

b. University course work. 

c. Conferences with colleagues. 

d. In-service workshops or seminars. 

A, In any event, once an instructor has been formally notified of 
deficiencies, all attempts must be taken to bring about improvement in 
difficult areas of instruction. 

If there is understanding between the administration and the in- 
structional staff of the purposes and criteria of an evaluation policy, 
there will be a minimum amount of problems. But it is usually the "one” 
instance when an individual feels he has not received fair treatment that 
can be the source of much embarrassment and frustration as well as un- 
wanted publicity. This is the significance of a grievance, in that a 
person has the opportunity to redress any alleged wrongs and be confident 
that he is entitled to andean receive fair treatment. The grievance pro- 
cedure becomes the vehicle whereby misunderstandings can be mutually re- 
solved . 

It is the responsibility of boards of trustees, administrators, and 
faculty to maintain the quality of instruction as well as preserve the 
rights of all individuals. In order to accomplish this endeavor, contu- 
ous and interactive communication is an absolute necessity. A good 
evaluation policy and a grievance procedure can help make this a reality. 




EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION 



Wayne E. Willard 
Dean of Instruction 
Thornton Community College 



The AAJC has had a commission studying the evaluation of instruction 
for several years. Unfortunately, as of this date, the commission has not 
completed their work. I wish I had the answers for all of us, but if I 
did, no format would fit all of our needs. Consequently, I hope to share 
with you some personal experiences as well as some comments of others con- 
cerning evaluation. 

We might raise the question "Why should we evaluate instruction ?* 1 I 
would like to propose at least four reasons, and I am certain you could 
add others. First, to determine if the instructor or administrator should 
receive tenure status or continued employment. Second, to reward outstand 
ing or exceptional performance. Third, tu obtain improvement of instruc- 
tion and all that it implies. Fourth, to satisfy our constituency and our 
selves that higher education meets the tests of accountability. 

Dr. James Holderman, Executive Secretary of the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education, referred to the last item in this manner. I quote: 

There are some who are just now discovering that the unparalleled 
attention and support given to education carries with it a stipula- 
tion: it must produce. In the minds of most, it has produced. But 

in the minds of sufficiently large numbers, education has not 
necessarily produced th ti "right" things or in the "right" way or 
with the "right 1, priorities. Some commentators have noted "the 
honeymoon is over." There are many who feel we should be glad of 
it! For now, higher education is subject to the intense scrutiny 
that befits an institution upon which rests much of the national 
destiny. 

School boards, lay boards, legislatures and public bodies of all 
kinds are asking — indeed, demanding — to see the results of the 
huge outlays for education. These results require justification 
before the critics, who argue that it is time that American higher 
education examine and justify itself before the American people . . . 

The current literature is virtually filled with conclusions about 
the steps higher education is compelled to take if it is to sur- 
vive. Several which recur frequently are worthy of note. 

First, the concept of accountability needs to be an integral part 
of the decision-making processes of the college at every level. 
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Underlying all decisions in an institution of higher learning should 
be a clear, first commitment to that accountability: to its con- 
stituents, to its sponsors, to its personnel, to society. The 
direction of faculty talent, and the channeling of student energies 
must be justified as to ends sought and ends achieved. The 
structures of higher education should be modified, wherever neces- 
sary, to permit the operation of this principle. 

Second, the university in recent years has developed effective 
mechanisms for the creation of knowledge but has not fulfilled i^s 
community needs to afford more attention and a greater share of its 
resources to relating newly-gained knowledge to society and its 
problems. The power of learning needs more intimate connection to 
the stage of action in society. Someone once said "the goodness of 
knowing is in the doing." 

Third, the search for new knowledge needs greater relevance to human 
and social needs than to the career interests of those instructing 
and the demands of the discipline. Similarly, in too many instances, 
what is taught in the classroom has become dominated more by 
scholarly tradition and discipline than by the peculiar needs of the 
student. (1:1075) 

The next question ve might logically ask would be: " When do we 

evaluate and who does the evaluating?" First, evaluation should begin with 
the interviewing process. The material used at this stage should have been 
developed cooperatively by administration, division chairman and faculty — 
prior to the interview with the applicant. I hope we can assume there has 
been some agreement on the amount of formal preparation, the recency of 
preparation, and informal types of preparation that the group desires and 
considers in filling the position. 

Second, during the non-tenure period the college has an obligation to 
provide inservice training, to promote professional growth, and to provide 
opportunities for involvement witli other staff members. Indeed, this is 
particularly essential for the novice teacher. Much of the responsibility 
for developing strong and effective faculty members depends upon the leader- 
ship abilities of the division or department chairman. My personal opinion 
is that we have neglected the leadership role and adm' 'i^tvative character- 
istics of division and department chairmen too long in the development of 
the comprehensive community college. 

Many of these individuals have not had the opportunities of receiving 
professional training in the areas that they have been assigned in recent 
years. True, most have met the stiff criteria of obtaining a master's 
Degree in a subject area. Most of them were or are good classroom teachers. 
This does not necessarily mean that they *re effective leaders. All of us 
are aware of the tremendous differences in our own colleges or departments. 

I suspect most of you have observed that wherever innovation has occurred, 
the department chairman had a dominant leadership role. I am convinced 
that determining objectives, implementing an instructional program on a team 
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basis, and then evaluating the progress at the department level is a most 
effective way of improving instruction. And I hope you would agree that 
of the four items I mentioned earlier, the third one — namely, improving 
instruction — should be our most dominant goal. 

Third, any evaluation of an education system should include a role 
for the recipients of that educational system — namely, the students. Dr. 
Raymond Schultz, Florida State University, has stated, "there is pronounced 
disagreement as to whether and how students should be involved in evalua- 
tion of instruction. The real issue is whether the students can make 
valued judgment on the quality of instruction. Some who object base their 
disapproval on cases where the students have been used inappropriately as 
evaluators". (2:30). I am personally convinced that from third grade on, 
most of the students are able to select the outstanding instructors in their 
particular grade or classroom. In addition, they are able to determine which 
are the most effective. Furthermore, it has been my experience that their 
evaluations were not too different from my own. True, for that big middle 
group of instructors, students probably cannot evaluate quite so accurately, 
but then, neither can we as professional people. 

Following the presentation, I would like to share with you the student 
evaluation form that was developed by a group of staff members at our 
college. It is used in a fraction of their classes for all first year 
teachers, part of the non-tenure teachers, and, occasionally, by the tenure 
teachers. There are several reasons for this. 

We believe that students would tire of evaluating every course and 
every instructor so that they might not treat the evaluation form as care- 
fully as they should. Secondly, tenure teachers should not require con- 
tinuous evaluation, but they should not be omitted either. I hope that 
many of you have documents that you are willing to share with us. I know 
that Moraine Valley makes use of students in determining part of the 
teacher’s pay. I hope you would want to inquire what they do in this process 
of using students as evaluators. Many other junior colleges in the state 
make use of students in one form or another. In addition, some of the 
other junior colleges rely heavily upon peer group evaluation — which I hope 
they will be willing to comment upon and share with you. 

Finaj.*/, I would like to quote from President Nixon’s address to 
Congress this spring. It was entitled "Education for the 1970’s," and he 
discusses new measurements of achievement. I will try to paraphrase by 
using the word college in place of school. I quote: 

What makes a "good" college? The old answer was a college that 
maintained high standards of plant and equipment; that had a 
reasonable number of students per classroom; whose teachers had 
good college and often graduate training; a school that kept up 
to date with new curriculum developments, and was alert to new 
techniques in instruction. This was a fair enough definition so 
long as it was assumed that there was a direct connection between 
these "school characteristics" and the actual amount of learning 
that takes place in college. 
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Xcnrs of educational research, culminating in tile Equal 
Opportunity Survey of i960 have, however, demonstrated 
that this direct, uncomplicated relationship does not 
exist . 

Apart from the general public interest in providing 
teachers an honorable and well naid professional career, 
there is only one important nuesiion to be asked about 
education: what do the students learn? 

Unfortunately, it is simply not possible to make any confi- 
dent deduction from college characterise ics as to what will 
be happening to the students in any particular college. Fine 
new buildings alone do not predict high, achievement. Pupil- 
teacher ratios may net make as much difference as we used 
to think. Expensive enuipment may not make as much differ- 
ence as its salesmen would have us believe. 

And yet we know that something does make a difference. 

The need in the colleges of the nation is to begin the 
responsible, open measurement of how well the educational 
process is working. It matters very little how much a 
college building costs; it matters a great deal how much a 
student in that building learns . 

'"o achieve this fundamental reform it will be necessary to 
develop broader and more sensitive measurements of learning 
than we now have. 

The President has proposed that a National Institute of Educa- 
tion Institute of Education take the lead in developing these new 
measurements of educational output. He continues by saying: 

"In doing so it should pay as much heed to what are called 
the "immeasurables " of schooling (largely because no one 
has yet learned to measure them) such as responsibility, wit 
and humanity as it does to verbal and mathematical achieve- 
ment. 

In developing these new measurements . . .v;e will want to be 
alert to the fact that in our present educational system we 
will often find our most devoted, most talented, hardest 
working teachers in those very colleges where the general 
level of achievement is lowest. They are often there because 
their commitment to their profession sends them where the 
demands upon their profession are the greatest. 

From these considerations we derive another new concept: 
accountability. College administrators and college teachers 
alike are responsible for their performance, and it is in 
their interest as well as in the interests of their students 
that they be held accountable. Success should be measured not 
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by some fixed notional norm, but rather by the results achieved in 
relation to the octunl situation of the particular college and the 
particular set of students. 

For years the fear of "national standards" has been one of the 
bugaboos of education. There has never been any serious effort 
to impose national standards on educational programs, and if we 
act wisely in this generation we can be reasonably confident that 
no such effort will arise in future generations. The problem is 
that in opposing some mythical threat of "national standards" 
what we have too often been doing is avoiding accountability for 
our own local performance. We have, as a nation, too long avoided 
thinking of the productivity of schools. 

This is a mistake because it undermines the principle of local 
control of education." (3:3-5) 

I hope that we have succeeded in establishing in your minds that there 
is a need and a concern for the evaluation of instruction. I hope that 
today we will be able to come up with some solutions and to share* some of 
the ideas that have worked for each of us. 
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